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dealt with Cesar's narrative, knew nothing whatever about farming. And we
cannot expect them to be able to judge what is possible and what impossible in
the matter." *
Experts such as J. J. Moser have expressed grave doubts about Caesar's state-
ments, and the Gekoferschaften of Trier, which used to be quoted in support of the
old theory, have recently been proved to be a later development of seigneurial
origin, like the oft-quoted Russian Mir, or other associations for communal
cultivation such as those in India.2 The fundamental theory of earlier scholars
that communal cultivation was the form of farming practised by free and equal
co-sharers in communal property, has been swept away,3 for it has become clear
that it is rather the product of seigneurial compulsion and of seigneurial interests.
Even if Caesar's account were to be interpreted in the sense of communal cultiva-
tion, it would have to be explained as being the result of seigneurial caprice,
for he says expressly that the magistrates acprincipes undertook the division of the
land and compelled a change after a certain lapse of time : transire cogunt,
It is interesting to note the reasons which already in the last part of the
eighteenth century led J. J. Moser, who looked on the Westphalian system as
primitive and thought that the original economic conditions of the earliest period
survived in it, to declare categorically: " What Caesar says about the ancient
German peoples can never have been true here." * The old German system of
Caesar seemed to him to be " artificial", and its unsettled condition to be quite
incompatible with the demands of individual farming in his homeland. " For no
families have joined together here; heath, sand, moor, and mountains, which
form the main part of our bishopric, demand a preparation of years of continuous
cultivation and no changes of this kind."
The account of Tacitus is still less compatible with the existence of co-aration.
The information that division occurred secundum dignationem excludes the
possibility of communal farming, as does the express mention of individual
farming by servi and coloni in Chapter 25 of the Germania. The division of the
land among the cultores must have been different.5
Not only is it impossible to assume that communal cultivation or co-aration
in the strict and genuine sense existed among the Germans in the time of Caesar
and Tacitus, but even the presence of a less extreme form of compulsion to a
common routine has not yet been actually proved. The sole reason for this theory
lay in a technical consideration. A common routine (Flur^wang} was inferred by
indirect and a posteriori reasoning from the scattering of the strips forming each
holding over the whole area of the different arable fields of the village. It was
argued that this method of distribution, on account of the difficulty of access of
individual owners to their different plots or strips, pre-supposes ex hypothesi
an harmonious economic plan and similar agricultural processes. But this
apparently convincing argument is conclusive from the technical point of view
only if it be proved that there were no field paths within the arable fields (FeU-
marken). The intermixture of holdings is by no means peculiar to German
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